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COMMENT 


Prince Henry has departed, and by this time is 
probably enjoying the first bit of real rest that has 
entered into his experience for many strenuous days. 
We shall miss him, for he was a pleasing figure and 
deserved the cordial welcome with which he was every- 
where received. Nevertheless, it is somewhat of a re- 
lief to have the episode closed—like the closing of a 
delightful book, which ends happily, from the reading 
of which we have derived much pleasure, but which, 
after all, has kept us somewhat in suspense lest the 
dénouement prove disappointing. When we consider 
the adventurous lives our citizens are leading these 
days we cannot be otherwise than solicitous for the 
well-being of a precious jewel confided to our care by 
a trusting neighbor, and what with subway explosions, 
midnight conflagrations, rear-end collisions, and floods 
galore, he indeed must be of callous mould who does 
not breathe a sigh of relief to think of his Royal 
Highness safely out of our jurisdiction. We should 
never have been able to forgive ourselves had this 
princely visitor sustained serious damage, or even 
‘shock, from our too easy view of the perils of life; and 
while the Prince himself, as a sailor of spirit and 
fond of novel sensations, might have enjoyed being 
shipwrecked on an Empire State Express, to have sub- 
jected him to anything so fraught with discomfort 
would have been mortifying to ourselves. Our God- 
speed is as hearty as was our welcome, and at this end 
of the incident it is possible to say to him what might 
not with sincerity have been said at its beginning, 
that it is to himself as a man that the American hand 
is outstretched with a firm grip of friendly regard. 
He came in a sense as an ambassador, and the notable 
warmth of his welcome was of strictly official cast; 
he goes no less the ambassador, but with something 
that belongs to him as an individual, won by himself 
and not by his position—the personal esteem of all who 
have come into contact with him, or viewed him 
through the Argus eyes of the American press. 








The motive of the Prince’s visit has been widely and 
variously discussed by wiseacres and by sillyacres 
through many columns of type and at vast expenditure 
of ink. It has been this or that or something else, 
according to the health of the mind of the man be- 
hind the pen. It matters little now which of the many 
solutions of the vexed problem was the correct one. 
It is not with the causes, but with the results of the 
visit that we need now concern ourselves. We believe 
that. on the whole, time will show that the amenities 
will result, if they have not already done so, in a 
better understanding between the peoples of the two 
nations involved. The two governments, that of the 
Kaiser and that of Washington, we fancy, have under- 
stood each other tolerably well all along, but the sub- 
jects of the one and the masters of the other have 
had, for some little time, an over-tense bond between 
them, and in the commercial tug of war in which they 
have been engaged each has been conscious only of the 
irritating strength of the other. The tenseness of the 
rope will not be relaxed by the courtesies extended. 
and met in the spirit of their conception, but those 
who pull at either end will perform the work they 
have in hand with more smiling countenances and less 
ruffled brows. The needless asperities of a persistent 
rivalry will be smoothed away, and we shall find, 


through the rapprochement, less acrimonious abuse on 
one side of the water and fewer satirical gibes on the 
other on the question cf commercial supremacy. 
cifically, the Prince’s visit has already resulted in a 
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clearing up of the Manila misunderstanding, which has 
stuck in the American crop from the moment of its 
heralding, and a handsome apology has been made 
which has brought the incident to a fitting and highly 
satisfactory close. Except for matters of record, the 
episode may be forgotten. Equally clearing are the 
clouded Venezuelan skies, for, while undoubtedly the 
question there involved is yet an open one, the friendly 
spirit that has grown up because of Prince Henry’s 
neighborly call will conduce to an amicable approach 
of the two parties to the controversy, and what might 
at one time have had to be settled by a clash at arms 
may now reach its solution through the more peaceful 
arbitrament of words. Most important of all, however, 
is the opportunity which the complications of the oc- 
casion have given to the Kaiser himself to demonstrate 
the attitude of his government toward the United 
States during the recent conflict between ourselves and 
Spain. Had Prince Henry’s visit not been made, many 
of us would have continued to think of the German 
dogs of war held in leash by powerful and silent allies 
of our own. To learn that this impression is _his- 
torically false is pleasant, and we may be glad that 
the German Emperor set his disapproval upon a plan 
of intervention at a critical moment without in the 
least crediting the assertions of the enemies of Brit- 
ain that with much outward show of sympathy she 
was under cover playing the marplot. Through the 
instrumentality of the Prince’s visit we have discov- 
ered a new friend, without losing an old one, and, as 
was suggested in a recent utterance of his Holiness 
the Pope, the incident is therefore most potent in the 
promotion of an enduring peace between the nations 
of earth. 





The Prince’s progress through those portions of 
the country that he has been able to visit has made 
interesting reading to those who have watched it 
through the columns of the newspapers. . His reception 
everywhere has justified Mr. Herman Ridder’s observa- 
tion at the Press dinner to his Highness, that in a 
sense he has violated the principles of the Monroe 
doctrine by taking possession of the whole country. 
He has found everywhere the same unvarying cor- 
diality that characterized -his entrance to American 
shores. Possibly he has found the warmth of his wel- 
come embarrassing at times, but it cannot but have 
stirred the cockles of his heart, whether it reached 
him through the formalities of functions of an official 
nature, or in the early morning rappings upon his 
sleeping-car windows by those who were staying up 
all night to catch a glimpse of him. We trust the de- 
parted guest has paid no heed to those who have re- 
ferred to some of these inconsiderate effervescences as 
“hoodlumism,” for a calm and philosophical consid- 
eration of the situation reveals nothing of the sort. 
A hoodlum would hardly have acted with even so lit- 
tle restraint as the Prince’s midnight visitors showed, 
and the reports of the guest’s disturbed slumbers 
show nothing to indicate a malicious intent, but rather 
a flattering curiosity on the part of those who are 
more conspicuous for the size of their hearts than for 
their adherence to etiquette. They probably reasoned 
that a royal personage who could doff the pomp of 
circumstance to visit the sick-room of a boy who wished 
to see him, and who, for the sport of it, was willing 
to cut loose from his retinue and go off on a mad 
gallop throngh the country in a pelting rain, would 
understand their motive in desiring to see the only 
object of his particular kind that ever came their 
way. A fair exchange is no robbery, and if the Prince 
was not averse to the dropping of his formality once 
or twice, why, indeed, should they not drop theirs? 


The cities of the Middle West and of the South, as 
usual, did themselves great honor in their receptions 
to the Prince. St. Louis, which had but a few hours’ 
claim upon his time, treated him to a whirlwind of wel- 
come which must have made a deep impression upon 
his mind. Coming as he does from an empire where- 
in the military spirit is a dominant one, and where 
the fighting-machine is indeed all that the word ma- 
chine implies, his Highness must be a lover of pre- 
cision, and from all accounts the civilians of St. Louis 
who had charge of the arrangements for his reception 
carried through their programme with a neatness and 
despatch which was wholly admirable. They welcomed 
him, breakfasted him, showed him their city, and sent 
him speeding on his way without a hitch. Chicago 
similarly provided entertainment for his delectation 
in its usual whole-hearted fashion, and it was in these 
two cities, we venture to think, that the guest got 
closer to things American than at any other point of 
his tour. The crowds lining the streets, the torches, 
the incessant bands of musicians, the ear-splitting 
cheers of the populace, the studied display of bunt- 
ing, the dinner, the concert, and the ball—these things 
formed a kaleidoscopic array of entertainment which, 
to our mind, is more like the real thing in America 
than the sporadic efforts of New York to keep the 
mind of the guest diverted. The compliment of a co- 
hesive plan of entertainment having beginning, mid- 
dle, and end was paid him, and if upon his return to 
his native land the popular feeling toward him finds 
its concretion in the ceremonies at St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, it will be because in those cities there was no- 
thing haphazard in the greetings, but well-considered, 
well-formulated plans to do him honor. 


In his speech at Chicago, as well as in various oth- 
ers delivered on previous occasions, the Prince has 





shown himself a humecrist of no mean order. After 
praising the energy of his hosts at the Auditorium, 
and speaking of the beauty of the city of Chicago, the 
Prince observed: “ Also, gentlemen, have I been made 
to understand that there is a certain connection be- 
tween this city and a certain useful animal, which 
is converted in the most artful manner and in less 
than no time into all sorts of shapes and forms to 
please and serve humanity.” This is worthy of any 
one of our wittiest after-dinner speakers, as was also 
his characterization of the Press dinner in New York, 
when he sat down at table with over 1200 other guests, 
as “the largest interview on record.” His readiness 
to seize upon an incident wholly unexpected to empha- 
size a. point or to raise a laugh has been marked, and 
even the redoubtable Mark Twain could not have done 
better than Prince Henry did when, after calling the 
newspapers of the United States just “so many sub- 
marine mines that go off when you least expect them 
to,” a waiter having dropped a tray full of dishes with 
a loud crash to the floor, he added instantly, ‘* There 
goes one of them.” It is not far from evident that if 
Prince Henry should ever suffer reverses through revo- 
lution or otherwise, it would not be difficult for him 
to earn more than one honest penny by the professional 
use of his wit. 





Now that the Prince has departed, and we are set- 
tling down again to our wonted business, we may look 
back with great satisfaction upon the visit, and in 
sending him a parting message the best and most sig- 
nificant thing we can say to him is no fulsome eulogy 
of himself—as if we had expected to find in him 
something different from what he turned out to be— 
nor a vainglorious self-gratulation upon the pleasant 
way in which the affair was brought off, but, in the 
simpler phrasing of his own native tongue, auf wieder- 
sehen. The performance has certainly set us athirst 
for an encore. 





The address of Secretary Hay on President McKin- 
ley was delivered in the House of Representatives at 
Washington on the 27th of February. Mr. Hay’s audi- 
ence was as distinguished as could be gathered in this 
country. He spoke before the President and his cab- 
inet, the justices of the Supreme Court, the ambassa- 
dors and ministers of foreign powers, the members 
of the two Houses of Congress, and as many private 
citizens as could be crowded into the galleries of the 
large Chamber. The universal verdict is that Mr. 
Hay’s address was a masterly effort. It was not crit- 
ical, as a matter of course. It was the pronounce- 
ment of a friend upon the character and career of a 
friend who was dead. It was a eulogy, but it was not 
fulsome. It was well- measured appreciation, full, 
and in perfect taste. Men may eventually differ with 
Mr. Hay’s estimate of Mr. McKinley, and many do 
differ from him with respect to his policies; but no 
one will now care to express dissent from the per- 
sonal tribute, and no one can complain that the de- 
fence of the dead President’s deeds and beliefs was 
more or less than sufficient. In one point of Mr. 
Hay’s address all must agree with him. It was the 
point on which the WEEKLY most strongly insisted 
at the time of Mr. McKinley’s death, that he was a 
distinctively American product, a product of moderate 
American conditions, and that, mentally and morally, 
in his point of view, in his attitude to the world, in 
his relations with his fellows, in his private as well 
as in his public life, he was conspicuously the kind of 
man who is possible here and possible nowhere else in 
the world. We drift, involuntarily borne away by 
force of circumstance, from the graves of our dead 
heroes and martyrs to a seeming forgetfulness of 
them. The enormous activities of our modern life 
leave us little time for musing on events of the past 
er on men whose work is done; but the effect of Mr. 
Hay’s address on those who heard him shows at least 
that William McKinley’s memory is still most sweet 
and green to those who knew him best, and who came 
under the influence of his wonderful and perennial 
amiability. 

What is America likely to gain or lose as a result 
of the treaty between England and Japan? If we an- 
swer perfectly frankly, we shall say, very little either 
way. We are still somewhat in the dark as to the 
terms in which Russia will reply to that treaty, or 
to representations from England or Japan flowing 
therefrom; but there is hardly any doubt at all as 
to Russia’s real position. Russia absolutely needs an 
outlet to the sea at some port within the limits of 
Manchuria. This is an indispensable necessity, backed 
by the pressure of 130,000,000 of rapidly expanding 
Slavs, spread over a territory of 8,000,000 square miles, 
with no other possible outlet. It is quite unthink- 
able that the historical progress of Russia can be 
stopped: no Russian statesman would for a moment 
dream of taking any step opposed to that historic ex- 
pansion. It may therefore be regarded as axiomatic 
that in one or another way Russia will take measures 
to secure her preponderance in Manchuria; and as 
no other power has an equal territory with an equal 
weight of population to oppose to her on the spot, it 
is quite certain that she will be able to make her 
claims to Manchuria good. Russia will probably say 
that the agreement concerning the Russo-Chinese Bank 
is made not with her, but with a banking corporation, 
and that China, as a sovereign power, is perfectly at 
liberty to make any concessions to whom she will. 
Russia will doubtless add that any attack on her 














commercial supremacy in Manchuria will compel her 
to retain her army of occupation indefinitely. She 
will further, and most pertinently, ask whether Eng- 
land, Japan, and the United States are equally op- 
posed to Germany’s recently secured mining monopoly 
in Shan-tung, and, if so, what they propose to do 
about it. The principle in the two cases is identical, 
and has the etfect of associating Germany with Russia, 
as against England and Japan. It cannot be denied 
that this is a most formidable combination; its mili- 
tary aspect would require special consideration, but 
politically its importance is too evident to need any 
insistence. It would seem to follow, then, that Russia 
is likely to have her own way in Manchuria—with 
the possibility that Japan and England may make 
this a cause for war, and precipitate a gigantic strug- 
gle for the control of all eastern, and perhaps also 
southern, Asia. 





Mr. Marconi keeps right on doing big things. Com- 
ing back from Europe on the Philadelphia, he kept up 
regular communication for over a thousand miles. He 
was able to get signals at twice this distance. This 
is tremendous, for it was from the deck of a ship. It 
was proof positive that in some fashion the Hertz 
waves follow the curvature of the earth. Its meaning, 
for signalling at sea, is obvious. It will be only a 
little while now. before every vessel equipped with a 
wireless apparatus will be in constant communication 
with land, on either side. In fact, just to show that 
Mr. Marconi was using no secret legerdemain, one of 
the Cunarders kept on talking with England until it 
was 450 miles away. Another Cunarder gave an ob- 
ject-lesson as to the coming value of the new telegra- 
phy. The Etruria was lost to view for four days, 
then heard of, vid the Azores, with a broken shaft. 
This is not a long time, compared with even a year or 
two ago. But if it had been equipped with sufficiently 
powerful senders, all this anxiety might have been 
spared. It will be soon, and Mr. Marconi will be set 
among the benefactors of his race. Meanwhile the 
question of secrecy-—of “ tuning ”—is still open. Mar- 
coni himself considers the problem largely solved. Mr. 
Tesla thinks otherwise. The latter compares Hertz- 
wave telegraphy to the heliograph, and avows there 
can be no more secrecy with them than in flashing a 
signal from hill to hill. It remains to be seen which 
is in the right. Mr. Marconi is half Scotch-Irish (his 
mother was one of the Irish Jamesons), and he has 
a canny habit of doing first and bragging afterwards. 
What he says he can do usually turns out so. We 
hope he isn’t mistaken now, for, as these columns have 
pointed out, independent communication between a 
large number of instruments will alone make wireless 
telegraphy practicable. A test of the different sys- 
tems will take place soon. The officials at Washing- 
ton are waking up at last, and propose to equip the 
navy with the best system devised to date. 





Lord Rosebery strenuously continues his effort to 
build up a new Whig party in the English political 
world. ‘The Liverpool speeches defining his position 
on home-rule, and the formation of the new Liberal 
League, in which he associates with himself Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler, and Mr. Asquith, de- 
cidedly strengthen his position and increase his chance 
of success. ‘The strong strategic point in his favor 
is this: he has already been Premier, and, as a favorite 
with the King, would certainly be Premier again if he 
could command the needed votes. His only serious 
rival is the Duke of Devonshire, also a strong favorite 
with King Edward; Mr. Chamberlain’s early repub- 
licanism standing as a formidable barrier in his way, 
while Mr, Balfour has certainly lost prestige in the last 
three years. Lord Rosebery is, therefore, a man likely 
to have cabinet portfolios in his gift; he can hold forth 
hopes of those spoils which are the incentive of so many 
victories. It is quite within the range of probability 
that he may detach an influential band from both of 
the great parties, drawing to him the more liberal 
among the Unionists and the more imperialist among 
the Radicals. We shall then have three English parties 
in the Commons—Tory, Whig, and Radical—any two 
of which will ‘probably be able to defeat the third; 
and the recent division on the hours of railroad ser- 
vants has shown how definite a possibility the defeat 
of the present Unionist party is. The Tories will have 
an aspirant for the Premiership in the Duke of Devon- 
shire, while the Whigs will have their own prospective 
Prime Minister in Lord Rosebery; therefore any alli- 
ance between these two parties, which would compel one 
of these gentlemen to serve under the other, is likely 
to be rejected by both. We shall have, as a result, a 
very delicate balance of power, and a revival of the 
situation, so dreaded of old by Mr. Gladstone, giving 
the Irish Nationalists the power to turn the scale. 
Undoubtedly, Lord Rosebery’s campaign is the forerun- 
ner of stirring times in English political life, and if 
he has the energy and moral force to push it to a 
conclusion, we shall be face to face with a political 
revolution even greater than that which followed Mr. 
“ladstone’s home-rule bill of 1886—a revolution which 
Will change the complexion of British politics even 
‘ore than that famous and ill-fated measure, 





In the course of his inaugural address, taking up 
the presidency of Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
cent Remsen took it upon himself to wonder a little if 
the best brains of the country go into universities. The 
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implied, if not very distinctly expressed, opinion was 
that they do not. The law and business absorb, per- 
haps, the larger share. President Remsen did not go 
very deeply into the subject; he paused, indeed, to 
speculate upon the possible effect of increasing the 
pay of college professorships to $10,000 a year, but 
doubted, seemingly, if such a step would be decisive. 
After all, he declared, what is needed most is men, not 
big salaries nor expensive apparatus. ‘“ We need lead- 
ers, and the raw material is scarce.” President Rem- 
sen finds a large hope in the increasing number of 
those who pursue postgraduate studies. In 1850 we 
had but eight in all the American colleges. There 
were more Americans than that studying abroad. By 
1875 the number has risen to about 400. Within the 
last quarter of a century it has taken a big jump. We 
have about 6000 now. This has not been at the ex- 
pense of the numbers abroad, who, however, have in- 
creased but slowly. Last year there were about 400 
of these exputriated ones, This is a good showing. 
College professors in America now form a small army 
—some 14,000 in all. The most of these, it is safe to 
say, are university trained. It is practically impos- 
sikle now to get a good post in any progressive school 
without a showing of original and profitable research 
work. All this ought to go a long way toward put- 
ting American scholarship at the front. Yet there is 
this to be said. The great University of Berlin, now 
undoubtedly the Jargest and perhaps the most im- 
portant in the world. is younger than most of our 
American universities. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
are hoary with age beside it. It has been built up by 
the skilful use of money. The pay of its professors is, 
on the average, the largest in Europe. If a great man 
was wanted, he came. The strong man reaches for the 
large prices. If American universities are to take 
the rank here which the universities hold in Europe, 
they must keep up with the procession. Let some of 
them try the effect of a few $10,000 posts, and we fancy 
President Remsen will find himself in the wrong. With- 
in ten years the gifts and grants to American uni- 
versities have reached over $200,000,000. There is more 
promise in this fact than in any other event in 
higher education. 





Italy continues morally as well as naturally the 
most volcanic country in Europe. The subterranean 
fires now smoulder and now break forth in flames. 
The recent action of the government in summoning 
the railroad strikers to military service, and thus 
making them amenable to martial law, may be a 
very clever move; on the other hand, it may be no- 
thing less than a calamity, the beginning of a revo- 
lution, The causes of chronic trouble in Italy are— 
military ambition and obligations, impelling or com- 
pelling Italy to maintain an army proportionate to 
her position as a first-class power, and her duty to 
her allies in the Triplice. This ambition costs the 
country dear in two ways: in actual taxation for the 
maintenance of an expensive army, and, even more 
heavily, in the enforced idleness—for purposes of pro- 
duction—of the hundreds of thousands of conscripts 
undergoing compulsory military service. To collect the 
taxes, some of which, as those on food and salt, are 
extremely onerous and oppressive, it becomes neces- 
sary to resort to forced sale of farms and fields, thus 
driving the peasants towards starvation, while their 
sons, dragged away to serve in the army, are unable 
to earn anything, to help in tilling their farms, or 
lighten the burden of poverty for their parents in any 
way. Add to this a very costly administration, a pol- 
icy of obscurantism—lasting for centuries—which has 
stunted the intellectual life of the nation, and left 
the peasantry in the densest ignorance, and we have 
causes of trouble adequate to explain almost any out- 
breaks. The real sufferers are the peasants; the army 
is made up of their sons, themselves peasants in every 
instinct, even when uniformed and accoutred as sol- 
diers. The expedient, therefore, of bringing the 
strikers, while still red hot with their grievances, so 
to speak, into military service, may simply carry over 
the elements of storm into the army itself, and open 
the way for a military uprising, even a revolution. 
We shall look for news from Italy with grave mis- 
giving; no season of the year could be more danger- 
ous for a general outbreak than the present, when 
the grain supplies of last harvest are running short, 
and there is no prospect of immediately replenishing 
them. The tax on food makes bread riots always a 
very ugly possibility. 





The opposition of Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to the grant of relief to Cuba is obstinate 
and growing. The House caucus, at this writing, has 
been unable to reach a conclusion, and the friends of 
the beet-sugar industry have increased in number. Sen- 
ator Hoar, for example, is now doubtful, while Sen- 
ators Spooner and Quarles have openly deserted the 
Fresident. No one hears a word from Congress as to 
the national honor, or as to our duty to Cuba. The 
only phase of the subject which interests members is 
that of the beet-sugar vote. The beet-sugar lobby ad- 
mits that the Cuban planters must sell at a loss at 
present prices; but they say Europe intends to abol- 
ish sugar bounties, and this will raise the price of sugar 
here, and open the European markets to Cuba. This 
is, of course, conjectural; but even if the treaty pro- 
posed by the Brussels conference be adopted, relief 
cannot be had for eighteen months, for the proposed 
convention is not to go into effect until the Ist of 
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September, 1903. Again, Mr. Oxnard, whose spokes- 
man in the Hcuse is Mr. Tawney of Minnesota, proposes 
that the relief shall be in the form of a bounty paid 
to Cuban planters. This bounty is to be substantially 
20 per cent. of the duties collected on Cuban sugar. 
The proposition is, in effect, that the public moneys 
be paid to foreign citizens. The matter is of immediate 
importance to Cuba; for it is a question of this year’s 
crop, which will be a loss to the planter if no relief 
is granted—so much of a loss that a large part of the 
crop will not be harvested. It is perfectly well estab- 
lished, too, that the price of sugar will not be affected 
for years to come by the proposed reduction of 20 per 
cent. of the Dingley rates, and would not be if Cuban 
sugar were admitted free. The reason for this is that 
Cuban sugar, added to our own product and that of 
Hawaii, would not be sufficient, by about 1,000,000 
tons, to supply our demand, so that the price would 
continue to be fixed by European beet sugar. But for 
fear of a remote future, the beet-sugar industry in- 
sists that no relief shall be granted to Cuba, from 
whom we have taken her old markets, and to whom, as 
General Wilson truly said, we have as yet given no- 
thing of material value. In permitting Mr. Oxnard to 
govern it, Congress is disgracing the country, and is 
presenting a pitiable spectacle. Is it really to be, as 
Dooley said, “ government of the beet, by the beet, and 
for the beet”? The President says no, and Congress 
is likely to hear a few ringing and honest words from 
him if it hesitates much longer. It is pleasant to note 
that he still believes that success will crown his efforts, 
and that the country is not to pass wholly under the 
domination of the beet-sugar industry and its present 
ally, the tobacco interest. 


Is it true that employers of labor are discharging 
employees who have reached the age of forty-five, 
whether they are capable or not? Do they decline to 
take on new men who have reached this age? At a 
meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor held a 
few weeks ago statements were made that these were 
existing facts. Members present testified that they 
had been obliged to dye their hair when it turned 
gray, to cut off their beards which were becoming 
white, and leave their spectacles at home, in order to 
look younger than forty-five, or they could not get a 
job. The discussion was serious, and some excitement 
prevailed, so much so that one member sarcastically 
observed that employers ought to make a law provid- 
ing for the shooting of all laborers who reached the 
age of forty-five. No doubt there is some truth in 
this. Certain employers may try to get rid of old 
men and look for the young ones, but it is impossible 
to change the laws of nature that a man who is 
worth his pay, whatever that is, can get work in this 
country, no matter what his age. If he is twenty-five 
and incompetent, he cannot keep a job, nor can he at 
forty-five. If he is active and intelligent, he will in 
time get what men of the same activity and intelli- 
gence command, no matter what his age. The truth 
probably is that so many workmen of forty-five have 
lived a hard life and have lost their abilities that they 
are not worth the money; and employers, seeing the 
rule, cannot be persuaded to make exceptions. But, 
after all, the Labor Federation should bear in mind 
that any resolutions on their part that tend to pre- 
scribe whom employers shall employ are, and always 
will be, unsound, and can only redound to their own 
injury. 





Edison continues his practical tests of the new elec- 
trie storage cell, and refuses to be hurried into its 
premature use in commercial traction and lighting. 
He has refused offers to tie up the new battery in a 
trust, and declares that he means it shall be at the 
service of the millions of Americans of small means. 
While the present estimate of its cost is not less than 
$40 per horse- power per hour, Edison considers its 
simplicity and cleanliness in handling, its greatly ex- 
tended period of usefulness, its light weight and com- 
pact form, will render investment in his cells attractive 
to the average citizen. At the same time he does not 
propose to retail them, but will deal only with whole- 
salers, giving no preference to any one company, or 
individual, over another. 





There has been much discussion as to whether or 
not Secretary Long, in his talk on Lincoln day, in 
which he foreshadowed ultimate independence for the 
Filipino, spoke for the administration of which he is 
a part. The after-dinner speech is so much of an insti- 
tution in this country that we trust its best qualities 
will be conserved, and that we shall not come to taking 
it too seriously, and using it for ulterior purposes, 
as they seem to do in Great Britain, where it is em- 
ployed by the government as a medium for sounding 
public sentiment. Candor has been the key-note of 
American statesmanship, and our great leaders have 
been men of convictions so pronounced that they have 
not felt themselves required by devious methods to get 
at the public mind before making up their own. 
It is, of course, to be presumed that Secretary Long 
knew what he was talking about, but while the Amer- 
ican habit of dealing with public questions frankly 
and openly prevails, it is not to be suspected for a 
moment that the Secretary of the Navy was chosen 
as the mouth-piece of the administration in a matter 
with which the Navy Department has little to do. 
Mr. Long may or may not have reflected the ideas 
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of his associates in his Linecoln-day address, but to 
fasten his opinions upon the administration and to 
consider them as official is unwarranted. Neverthe- 
less, a cabinet oflicer while in office cannot divest him- 
self of his oificial character. and it would be wise 
if in the future the members of the President’s official 
family were to be guarded in their utterances upon 
festal occasions, for willy-nilly they will be taken with 
the utmost seriousness, and their own honest con- 
victions publicly expressed may involve them in com- 
plications which might better be avoided. It is safe 
to assume that whatever public policy it may be con- 
sidered proper by the Washington authorities to an- 
nounce will be divulged through direct, and not de- 
vious, channels, as heretofore, but it is none the less 
incumbent upon cabinet ministers to remember the 
debt they owe to position, and to regulate their 
speech accordingly. Mr. Hay on questions of state, 
Mr. Shaw on questions of finance, Mr. Long on ques- 
tions pertaining to our naval establishment, and Mr. 
Root upon the needs of the army should be interest- 
ing and authoritative speakers, but Mr. Hay on agri- 
culture, Mr. Shaw on army matters, Mr. Root on the 
limitations of the Naval Academy, and Mr. Long on 
“Ultimate Independence of the Filipinos” are not 
necessarily authoritative, however interesting. 





The engrossing subject of ship subsidies was taken 
up in the Senate on March 3. The new Frye bill differs 
in several particulars from that which excited so much 
discussion a year ago. The chief objection to the pro- 
posal to pay ship subsidies at all is constitutional. 
It is denied by the opponents of the measure that Con- 
gress has the power to use the public moneys for the 
benefit of private citizens. This contention is met in 
the subsidy bill by providing that subsidized ships, 
under the mail-contract provision, shall be constructed 
so that they may be used as auxiliary cruisers, and 
that ships subsidized under the general provision may 
be taken and employed for the national defence. The 
bill, like that of last vear, is primarily in aid of fast 
vessels: it is secondarily in aid of commerce. It is an 
amendment of the postal-subsidy act of 1891; it pro- 
vides for more classes of ships, with the intention of 
securing the establishment of lines to South-American 
and Asiatic ports. ‘The only existing vessels of the first 
class, under the American flag, 10,000 tons and over, 
with a speed of not less than twenty knots, are the 
Nt. Louis, the Si. Paul. the New York, and the Phila- 
delphia, For the current fiscal year our mail con- 
tracts under the subsidy act of 1891 will cost the gov- 
ernment $1,448,968. If the bill pending in the Senate 
becomes a law the cost will be, at Mr. Frye’s lowest 
estimate, $4,700,000. Under the present law the St. 
Louis, for example, is paid $14,564 per voyage; under 
the proposed bill she would receive about $20,000 a 
voyage, and the four fast ships now sailing under an 
American register would receive annually $1,713,000. 
It is the professed purpose of the bill to build up an 
American merchant marine mainly by subsidizing fast 
mail-steamships. 





Some effort has been made to indict the methods 
of public-school teachers because so many of the 
children who attend these schools speak such very 
bad English. It is held up against the teachers in 


the English classes that a great number of boys and 
girls make use of such expressions as “I seen,” and 


“T have went,” and “I knowed.” There must be 
some laxity within the power of the instructor to cor- 
rect, according to the critics, that results in these evils. 
The assertion is unjust to the teachers, and proves 
rather not that they do not know their business, 
but that the critics are unfamiliar with the ways of 
children. As a matter of fact, in this precise com- 
plication we find an illustration of the many per- 
which confront educators who cannot con- 
trol the environment of the young people intrusted 
to their care. The most thorough grounding in the 
principles of grammar is not proof against the usage 
which prevails in the after-school environment of the 
child. Correct phrasing, the proper use of words, the 
simple construction of a sentence—all these things 
may be taught and hammered persistently into the 
head of a pupil, who will immediately lapse into the 
habit of speech of his father or his mother, of his 
companions on the street, or of the servants of the 
household. To correct the evil, one must reach the 
child’s companions, whether the parent, the nurse, or 
the playmate. The teacher can only admonish the 
child when taken in the act, and, in so far as it is 
possible to do this, it is done by the men and women 
who are employed as teachers in the public schools. 
If parents will be more mindful of their own speech, 
the tendency toward an incorrect use of English will 
at least be checked, but it is impossible to hope that 
by any modification of present-day methods the rising 
generation may be radically reformed in this par- 
ticular. 


plexities 


All true lovers of the thoroughbred horse must ap- 
prove of the effort of the State Racing Commission, 
which is composed of August Belmont, E. D. Morgan. 
and John Sanford, to have a law passed in this State 
reguiating the building and maintenance of additional 
race-tracks. The Commission’s annual report, recent- 
ly published, deals with racing on the tracks under 
the supervision of the Jockey Club during the year 
just passed, and declares that the sport was never 
in a better or more healthy condition. At the same 


time the report deprecates the establishment of any 
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new or additional race-tracks in the vicinity of 
Greater New York, unless it can be conclusively 
shown that the people back of the tracks have more 
at heart than the mere making of money. Mushroom, 
tracks, located on property which in a few years may 
become so valuable as real estate as to cause the 
tracks to be abandoned and the land sold for building 
purposes, should, according to the Commission, be 
strongly opposed. The Commission emphasizes its 
position of opposition to any racing which is entered 
into merely as speculation, and in which the object 
of improving the race-horse and fostering the breed- 
ing spirit is a secondary consideration. The Com- 
mission distinctly says that it does not look with 
favor upon applications from associations that simply 
possess racing-plants, and care only for the profits 
that may be made out of racing as a business. There 
must be something else to entitle them to considera- 
tion when requests for a license are made. One of 
the things requisite is some guarantee of the perma- 
nency of the race-track. The foundation of the asso- 
ciation itself must be of such a nature that its per- 
petuity is assured, and that the stakes and fixtures 
planned will be maintained regardless of the life or 
death of any one individual. There must be evidence 
that racing will be so conducted as not only to afford 
pleasure and recreation to those who attend, but also 
encourage the breeding industry. 





The House Committee on the Revision of Laws has 
recently ventured into the field of the grammarian, 
and has decided in favor of the forms “the United 
States is” and “the United States has,” in contradis- 
tinction to the use of the plural verb. This is all very 
well in its way, and the committee has an undoubted 
right to spread its opinion on the statute-books if it 
finds a sufficient following in Congress to enable it to 
do so. But it will not change the habit of those peo- 
ple who, desirous of speaking correctly and eupho- 
niously, speak of “these United States,” instead of 
using that manifest absurdity “this United States.” 
Law may make “the United States has” officially 
correct; usage and the Constitution, however, will 
keep it forever from being acceptable to those who 
are careful and precise in the forms they use in pri- 
vate correspondence and unofficial speech. The States 
of this Union are still self-governing commonwealths, 
each making its own laws, each having its own special 
representatives in both branches of Congress, each 
haying its separate and distinct right of saying what 
Federal laws shall cr shall not be made, each preserv- 
ing its individuality in all matters pertaining to its 
individual needs, and until something happens by 
which these conditions are changed, all acts of re- 
vision committees favoring a form of speech which de- 
nies them will be mere futilities. If the revisers of 
our forms of speech are going to deal with this sub- 
ject at all they should deal with it thoroughly and 
consistently, and when substituting a singular verb 
for a plural, it should substitute also a singular sub- 
ject to go with it, thus revising “ The United States 
of America” into “ The United State of America.” 
Until this is done the committee’s decision may be dis- 
missed as having no force. 


Dr. Parkhurst has preached a sermon on the hero- 
ism of Abraham. In the course of his remarks he made 
his application to the heroism of to-day, and finally 
got down to poor, much-abused football. “ The ten- 
dency,” he said, “in all ages is to imagine that 
chivalry to a good degree consists in taking the risk 
of being ourselves knocked down while in the act 
of trying to knock somebody else down. But that is 
chivalry that yokes a man with a hyena. In our col- 
leges and universities there is no event in the entire 
academic year that so grips upon the interest of the 
entire institution, from president down to professor 
of dust and ashes, as the struggle on the campus that 
illustrates the students’ terrific brutality. In com- 
parison with it, intellectual feats and_ philosophic, 
classic, or scientific competition are not even a bar- 
ren circumstance.” If Dr. Parkhurst could only be- 
gin to know what these athletic sports have done in 
fifteen years in our colleges to give our boys a good 
outlet for their energy, a good moral perspective— 
if he could only see with his own eyes the diminution 
of the habit of drinking, of smoking—if he could only 
know the encouragement to regular habits, and, more 
than all else, the increase for the respect for woman, 
—he would thank Heaven for these same hyenalike 
games. The secret of the whole matter is that the 
10,000 newspapers of America cannot and do not come 
out each morning with scare- heads that Peter and 
Tim have this morning attended three lectures on 
science, history, and political economy. Yet little 
Tim and Peter do go to their lectures every day in 
the college year. But when the two boys play on 
Thanksgiving day, or row of a June afternoon, then 
the boom is worth the scare-head. Here lies the dif- 
ficulty of the energetic doctor. He reads it, and 
cries, “ Kill the hyena!” Frankly it is a case of a 
little knowledge (in athletic matters) is a dangerous 
thing. Dr. Parkhurst is an energetic preacher, than 
whom there is no better fighter for the right against 
the wrong: but we conceive that in his enthusiasm 
for his subject he has strayed a point from those fields 
in which he is correctly informed as to details. 


It would appear that the Corporation Counsel of the 
city of New York might profitably devote some of his 
time to the task of defining the authority of a number 





of the departments of the public service, so that con- 
fliets through which the public comes to grief may in 
the future be avoided. One of the extraordinary de- 
velopments of the recent fatal fire at the Park Avenue 
Hotel has been the effort of one department of the 
municipal government to shift the burden of respon- 
sibility upon another. This is an intolerable condition 
of affairs, and Mr. Low’s subordinates, who are at sea 
as to their precise duties in this as well as in other 
matters, shouid be promptly instructed by the legal de- 
partment as to what those duties are, so that in the 
future such complications as are now known to exist 
may be avoided. Meanwhile we have nothing but words 
of praise for Mr. Perez M. Stewart, the Superintendent 
of Buildings of Manhattan Borough, who has taken 
practical measures toward minimizing the perils to 
which the latter-day citizen is subjected in places of 
public resort. Mr. Stewart has established a Bureau 
of Safety in connection with his department, and at a 
time when something of the sort is sorely needed. It 
requires no specific demonstration to prove that many 
of our theatres are a constant menace to the life and 
limb of their patrons, and the constant succession of 
calamities, involving an appalling sacrifice of human 
life, which in a brief period of eight weeks New York 
has suffered, is convincing evidence, if any were needed, 
that such a bureau is a crying necessity. When its 
agents get to work we may hear more about the over- 
speeding of motor vehicles of one kind and another 
upon our arteries of traffic; of the avertible perils of 
certain of our street crossings, where day after day 
thousands of our citizens literally take their lives in 
their hands; and, possibly, such needless disasters as 
that of the Murray Hill explosion, the Park Avenue 
Hotel fire, and the later explosion of celluloid ille- 
gally stored in Canal Street, may in time become less 
a matter of course in a city which appears to have 
become reckless of the safety of its citizens. With the 
advance of improvement in a great city, with the enor- 
mous number of new discoveries in science by which 
death-dealing possibilities are increased, there should be 
a correspondingly large increase in precautions for the 
protection of human life, and Mr. Stewart should meet 
with little difficulty in securing all the help and active 
co-operation he needs from the municipality in placing 
his new bureau upon an effective working basis. 


Certain details of the Prince’s visit viewed in the 
retrospect do not seem to reflect undue credit upon the 
discriminating judgment of his entertainers. His itin- 
erary and the necessary discomforts thereof were not 
ours to change, since, like the summer breezes, the 
Prince’s goings were of his own listing, but those who 
looked after the gastronomic side of his Highness’s 
American tour appear to have been a singularly fatuous 
lot. A perusal of the menus of the various festivities 
at which our guest sat him down and ate shows an 
overwhelming array of Blue Point oysters, terrapin, 
and canvas-back duck. If the Prince were to conclude 
from this that these things are the chief staples of 
food of this country and that our hams are made only 
for export, he would not lack justification, and in the 
matter of canvas-back ducks he must have suspected 
at least that we were experimenting with him to see 
if a single individual could eat thirty game-birds in as 
many days and survive the ordeal in full enjoyment 
of his digestive powers. Upon what principle Prince 
Henry was accompanied everywhere he went by a gas- 
tronomie guard of terrapin and canvas-backs is one 
of the mysteries. Why he was not introduced to 
Chicken @ la Maryland is a point as full of complex- 
ities as a naval controversy, and for what earthly rea- 
son it was considered wise to overload his stomach 
with petits fours and marrons glacés at every feast, 
to the exclusion of Planked Shad, Sally-Lunn, Buck- 
wheat Cakes, Pumpkin Pie, and Boston Baked Beans, 
we shall probably never know. We can understand, in 
a measure, why it was that the Prince was given a 
special performance of Grand Opera, which he can get 
every night of the week at home, rather than that he 
should have been entertained at Weber & Fields’, the 
like of which he never saw anywhere from Potsdam to 
Antipodes. There were good reasons for this, but why 
a man who has come hither to see how we live and 
what we live on should have nothing but an endless 
vista of terrapin and petits fours, canvas-back ducks 
and marrons, Blue Point oysters and Camembert, 
surpasses capacity cf human intelligence to answer. 





The opera season of 1901-2 is a closed chapter—so 
far, at least, as this town is concerned—and the Great- 
est Show on Earth has betaken itself eastwards: liter- 
ally, to Boston. It has been, in many respects, a nota- 
ble season. Not in recent years has Mr. Grau limited 
his stay at the Metropolitan to so brief a term as 
eleven weeks—a restriction which we are inclined to 
adjudge a wise one, so far as the public is concerned. 
Were we to follow hygienic precepts, we should leave 
the dinner table, we are told, not willingly, but with a 
lingering regret; so, it seems to us, is it an excellent 
thing for the opera-going public to witness the fall of 
the Metropolitan’s brave plush curtain with rebellious 
longings for another sight of Otello, of Tristan and 
his Jsolde, and the inexpressible Calvé. For the two 
novelties which he has vouchsafed us we offer grate- 
ful thanks to Mr. Grau, even though we cannot accuse 
him of any singleness of merely musical purpose in pro- 
ducing “ Messaline ” and “ Manru”; for we owe them 
both, of course, to an intense appreciation, on the im- 








presario’s part, of the potency of that “ personal 
equation * of which we have lately spoken—to Me- 
dame Calvé’s art, in the one case, and, in the other, 
to Mr. Paderewski’s magical popularity. To “ Manru,” 
as a beautiful and significant achievement, we have re- 
cently paid tribute, as well as to the despised ‘“ Messa- 
line,” that best-abused of operas; for gift-horses are 
not so abundant at the Metropolitan that we can af- 
ford to scrutinize them too captiously. Frankly, 
though, we are disposed to quarrel with Mr. Grau for 
disappointing us in the matter of the promised Verdi 
cycle, and for his meagre offering of the Wagner 
dramas. Although the figures tell us, with their ac- 
customed sophistry, that Wagner has led his French 
and Italian brethren in the matter of performances, we 
have heard “ Rheingold,” “ Siegfried,’ and “ Gétter- 
diimmerung” but once each, and in a special after- 
noon series at that. Surely, when one finds the public, 
wonderfully enough, liking intensely that thing which 
it should like, and more than willing to pay for it, it 
would seem altogether desirable to humor its idiosyn- 
crasy. We have been earnestly admonished that it is 
well for us that we should not hear too much Wagner ; 
we can as readily believe that it is possible to hear 
too much Shakspere. 





A very interesting book might be written, as the 
Spectator observes, by collecting together all the cases 
in which poets and dramatists and novelists have an- 
ticipated the triumphs of later science. A corre- 
spondent has just called attention to such a case, in 
which he claims that the Spanish dramatist Calderon 
uttered “a very clear prevision of Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy.” Freely translated, the passage in qués- 
tion reads as follows: “‘ They say that when two. in- 
struments are properly attuned together they com- 
municate to each other their wind-borne echoes; touch 
the one instrument and the winds excite its fellow, 
though none be near it.” Calderon’s reference is, of 
course, to the well-known principle of, resonance, and 
can scarcely be used as a prophecy of wireless telegra- 
phy, but in the writings of a contemporary of Calderon 
there is a much closer approximation to Marconi’s 
discovery. Strada, the learned Jesuit historian, tells 
us how two friends carried on a correspondence “ by 
the help of a certain Loadstone, which had such virtue 
in it that, if it touched two several needles, when one 
of the needles so touched began to move, the other, 
though at never so great a distance, moved at the 
same time and in the same manner.” Strada goes on 
to describe how these two friends made a kind of 
“alphabetic telegraph ”’—a dial-face with the letters 
ot the alphabet placed around its edge, and a needle 
in the centre which could be made to point at any of 
the letters at will. “ When they were some hundreds 
of miles asunder, each of them shut himself up in 
his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind 
to write anything to his friend, he directed his needle 
to every letter that formed the words which he had 
occasion for, making a little pause at the end of every 
word or sentence to avoid confusion. The friend, in 
the mean while, saw his sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his correspondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another 
in an instant, over cities or mountains, seas or des- 
erts.” Not only had these correspondents no necessity 
for wires; they did not eyen need the simple apparatus 
upon which Marconi depends, although there are sci- 
entifie prophets of our day who believe that we shall 
yet reach even a higher standard of simplicity in the 
future. 





The Spectator sums up the art-student question in a 
line. It says, in effect, in commenting upon the recent 
remarks of Edwin A. Abbey, that before the young 
artist is advised to select London as a place for 
artistic study the metropolis should by all means be 
made to offer some artistic advantages. It is sound 
comment. We hear much of the immorality of Paris. 
We hear that it is impossible for a young artist to 
study at “ Julian’s” and still be able to individualize 
his work. And all who know the life of the Latin 
Quarter know that many of the students live on 
lentils, hard bread, and wine at almost nothing a 
day. But in spite of it all, Paris is still Mecca for 
the students. There is no place in the world where 
such advantages are offered. England and America 
are for the time being unable to compete. That we 
shall come in this country eventually to offer the 
highest artistie opportunities no one seriously doubts. 
But we have not yet “arrived.” The rich men we 
need most have been far too busy of late providing 
means of practical education to consider seriously the 
special question of artistic endowment. ; 





It was inevitable that gold should be exported. 
Conditions in the foreign exchange market for some 
time have favored it, and as long as our money rates 
continue as low as they have been there is no reason 
Why more of the yellow metal should not go abroad 
than has, at this writing, been engaged for export. 
The monetary outlook gave rise to some uneasiness. 
In addition to the loss of specie sustained, the local 
banks had to face a further drain on their cash re- 
Sources in the shape of demands from the Sub-Trea- 
sury on a seale accountable only on the assumption 
of currency transfers to San Francisco, necessitated 
by the financing of the street-railway purchase there 
by Eastern bankers. In the latter connection it is 
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needless to say that the greater part of the total 
amount involved in the San Francisco “ deal” will be 
financed by the banks, as usual, through a readjust- 
ment of credit balances. But the last bank statement 
showed clearly that the local institutions could not 
lose much more cash without necessitating contraction 
in the loan item. The reserves held by the Associated 
banks are perilously low. How loans will be reduced 
sufficiently to strengthen the position of the banks is 
puzzling Wall Street, but the logical way would be 
by the return of the credits obtained last month by 
various syndicates. The demand for money for stock 
speculation has been extremely light, owing to the 
publie’s absence from the Street, and therefore the 
action of the syndicate borrowers is awaited with 
much interest. It is difficult to see, moreover, how re- 
lief can come without first having tighter money, 
which would check the export of gold, attract money 
from the interior, and curtail Stock Exchange loans. 
With the monetary situation as thus outlined, combined 
with the falling off in the net earnings of various im- 
portant railway systems, and the persistent disinetina- 
tion of the public to take an active part in specula- 
tion, the stock-market has developed a downward ten- 
dency. General business throughout the country con- 
tinues good. But conditions nearer at home have not 
encouraged stock-market operations for a rise at the 
moment. 


Was it Well or Ill Chosen? 


Among the filmy webs of romance spun by the tele- 
graph over the rough surface of every-day events was 
the pretty story which came last week, or the week be- 
fore last, from Chicago. It was of a poor mother who 
lent her little boy for a two months’ visit to a rich 
woman, who had taken a great liking to him, and who, 
when she brought him back washed and combed and 
arrayed as he never had been before, entreated his 
mother to give him to her for good and all, and offered 
her five thousand dollars if she would so part with 
him. “ You are poor and I am rich,” she said. “ You 
have many children and I have none”; but the mother 
answered, “1 cannot do it. I would not part with him 
for a million.” 

The story is authenticated with names and dates and 
addresses, and so may be held substantial enough to 
support a slight confession of the varying emotions 
which it awakened in the reader who here writes of it. 
At first came a thrill of joy in the mother’s affirmation 
of her inalienable right to her child. It was not for 
nothing that he was born of her and not of another. 
Their relation involved the mystery of ties, of those 
divine purposes by which when a being, of the myriad 
beings insentient in time and space, is brought to 
consciousness, it is assigned to a pair divinely ap- 
pointed to be its father and mother, or the keepers 
of its earthly destiny. It does not matter who or 
what they are; they belong to it even more than it 
belongs to them; till it may judge for itself they may 
not renounce their claim to it. There is no question 
in Nature and no question in Supernature of poverty 
or riches, of advantages or disabilities; there are the 
mother’s love and the father’s duty, and these only. 

When the human sentiment had fully satisfied itself 
in this emotion, the worldly view began to offer itself 
with more and more convincing allures. Were there 
really not some other rights besides the rights of 
parenthood and childhood involved? Had a mother 
who took in washing for her scant living, and was al- 
ready burdened with a family she could ill care for, 
any right, moral or spiritual, to refuse for one of her 
little ones such a chance in life as was offered it? 
Leaving quite out of the question the tenderness of the 
good woman offering the chance, which certainly has 
its claim to sympathy, had the mother any divinely 
given authority to choose unwisely for her boy? 

This is the point at which we must begin to dis- 
tinguish, and to ask ourselves whether she would have 
chosen wisely if she had chosen for him the life of ease 
and splendor which opened itself before him? Is such 
a life to be preferred before the life of work, of dread, 
of uncertainty which must now be his lot? Which life 
would have made more for mind and soul and char- 
acter in him? At first glance there can hardly be a 
doubt. Labor and poverty, when they are very sore, 
make neither for mind nor soul nor character in our 
conditions. They deny the leisure to learn, the power 
to feel, the force to act, in so many eases of extremity, 
that they may be said to fetter and shackle humanity 
itself. It is true that some rise above them, and in 
spite of them achieve things that startle and amaze 
the world. But this is done at a cost so cruel that we 
may well shrink from desiring sore poverty and labor 
for those we love. 

As a matter of fact we do shrink from them, and 
desire instead, if not riches, then the advantages 
which this good woman could have given that poor 
boy, if his mother had not interposed her right, and 
perhaps duty, between them. If the good woman had 
not made him the possessor and heir of her wealth, 
she could at least have so trained him for the struggle 
of life that he could have entered it armed and 
equipped to prevail against those who had not his 
advantages. She could have fitted him to win his 
way with comparative ease, or to leave far behind those 
who were not fitted. She could have placed him at 
once on a height of prosperity or in the path to 
achievement which his brothers who remained in the 
tenement of the washer-woman could never attain. 
Had the mother a right to refuse these chances for 
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Did she choose well or ill for the child who was 
not suffered to choose for himself? 
It is a serious question which we commend to all 


him? 


serious readers. Perhaps, while they are pondering it, 
they will also take into consideration the question 
whether the good woman who loved the boy so much 
that she wished him for her own would really have 
had the right to give him advantages over his brothers, 
or even his fellows, so that he could surpass them and 
overthrow them in the race, the battle. Is not the de- 
sire of advantages, which moves us all in our love for 
our children, an immoral, even an atrocious thing? 
We scarcely dare press the point. It seems to pene- 
trate to that sensitive place within us where some of 
us have our anxieties concerning the rightfulness of 
the conditions themselves. 


‘A Fatal Ignorance of Liberty 


Governor Taft of those Philippine prepossessions of 
ours which have been giving us such an unpleasant 
foretaste of colonial empire ever since we had them, 
has lately made a psychological analysis of the na- 
tive Filipino leader Aguinaldo. In the reports Goy- 
ernor Taft is said to have said (we never like to 
go beyond some such peradventurous statement in re- 
porting a reporter) that Aguinaldo has rather pecul- 
iar gifts for leadership; that he perfectly understands 
the temperament of his fellow-Filipinos, and knows 
how to command their confidence and admiration in 
almost superstitious measure; that he is apparently 
unselfish and well-meaning, but that he “ has no, idea 
of liberty, civil or any other kind.” 

This interesting analysis is most valuable as far 
as it goes, but it seems to us that it does not go far 
enough as concerns Governor Taft, if not as concerns 
Aguinaldo, It ought, we think, to have included some 
definition of liberty, which would have enabled those 
wishing to profit by it to conceive of some kind of 
liberty besides civil liberty. At first glance, it seems 
as if there might be several kinds of liberty, but upon 
reflection civil liberty seems to be the only kind there 
is, and we are less and less inclined to blame the 
Tilipino leader for having no idea of the other kinds, 
while visiting him with the full severity of our cen- 
sure for his ignorance of this one kind. If Governor 
Taft knows of other kinds he is almost equally cen- 
surable for not imparting his knowledge. <A_ free 
people like the Americans have a right to all the 
knowledge of all the kinds of liberty which an Amer- 
ican publicist is concealing about his person. 

Is there, possibly, such a thing as military liberty? 
This suggests itself as the apt antithesis of civil lib- 
erty, and if it exists we ought to have it and enjoy 
it, even if we cannot share it with our Filipino sub- 
jects. If it exists, what does it consist in, and why 
are the appearances so dead against it? To the human 
eye, ungifted with the microscopic penetration which 
the poor fly enjoys, military liberty is not evident. 
On the contrary, it looks as if when a man enlisted he 
parted with his liberty for good and all as long as he 
remained in the ranks. He cannot go or come, except 
at the will of those set over him. He cannot send 
word to his employers that he is out of kilter, and 
would rather not appear on parade, or march to the 
eannon’s mouth, or share in a bayonet charge that 
day; he has to turn out at the word of command, and 
do his duty, as it is called, whether he feels like it or 
not. He cannot strike if he is not suited with his 
wages or rations, and he cannot submit his claims 
to a board of arbitration. He cannot even resign. In 
other terms, his case looks like a case of involuntary 
servitude, on which he may have willingly entered 
but which he cannot escape by any act of his own 
which his superiors would feel bound to respect. His 
superiors themselves are but little better off. They 
must do what they are bid by their superiors, and 
though they may resign in certain eventualities, resig- 
nation is so conditioned in the case of officers that it 
is hardly to be regarded as the act of an entirely free 
man. 

As regards the army itself, then, there is no such 
thing as military liberty, and if we examine the sit- 
uation of a people or community subject. to martial 
law there is no more liberty for the citizens than for 
the soldiers. Where martial law is declared, that is 
the end of civil liberty, even. The generals at Manila 
tell us that men would be sent to jail there for saying 
what President Schurman of Cornell University said 
the other day at Boston. This relates to Americans; 
and as to Filipinos, for them to speak of independence 
is to commit treason in the eye of the martial law. 
Within the purview of this bloodshot orb it would be 
gross incivism, punishable with imprisonment or de- 
portation, for a Filipino to read to other Filipinos 
a Spanish or Tagalog translation of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

So we see that there is no such thing as military lib- 
erty; the notion is a contradiction in terms. The pri- 
vate soldier, whatever high motives he may have locked 
in his breast, is effectively a mere fighting-maciine; 
and where he rules, however unwillingly, the private 
citizen is what we should call a slave, speaking after 
the manner of men. Of necessity the soldier destroys 
liberty; and that is why free people have always been 
rather shy of him, at least in large numbers. If 
there is no military liberty, is there some sort of mid- 
dle species of liberty between that and civil liberty, 
which Governor Taft is keeping the secret of to him- 
self? If so, why not define it? 
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General Gordon, who explained the battle-ground to the visitors Adjutant-General Corbin Prince Henry Lieutenant-Commander Egidy 


Prince Henry in the Chickamauga National Park, March 2 


At St. Louis—The Prince and his Escort leaving the St. Louis Club, At Nashville, Tennessee—The Prince is leaning forward to Speak 
where they had Breakfast to one of the Committee 


PRINCE HENRY’S AMERICAN TOUR 


Photographs copyright, 1902, by Lazarnick 
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The Prince stops his Carriage for a Moment’s Conversation 


























Prince Henry plants a Tree in Lincoln Park * The Prince greets the Bearers of the Wreath which he placed 
upon the Lincoln Statue 


Incidents of his Visit to Chicago, March 4 


PRINCE HENRY’S AMERICAN TOUR 


Photographs copyright, 1902, by Lazarnick 
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Photograph by Tonnele & Co 


“TYING THE RIBBON UNDER HER CHIN” 


This portrait of a young woman dressed in the fashion of her grandmother’s day is an example of what may be accomplished by modern photographic 
methods. The negative was made by electric light, and is evidence that the sun is no longer necessary for artistic portrait-work 
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Cresceus’s Wonderful Campaign 


HE most wonderful tour ever made by a 
harness - horse was completed in January, 

when Cresceus, the trotting king, reached 

his home in Toledo, Ohio, after a journey 

covering more than 12,000 miles, and ex- 

tending over a period of six months. In 

this memorable campaign the great stallion started 
against other horses or the record twenty - two times, 
broke twenty-three world’s, State, and track records, 
and earned over $72,000 


for his owner and 
driver, George i. 


Ketcham. 

In the annals of the 
American trotting turf 
no horse, either pacer or 
trotter, had ever earned 
this amount of money; 
no animal, either run- 
ner or trotter, ever 
broke so many records 
or accomplished — so 
many trying tasks in so 
brief a space of time. 
Under all conditions 
and in all weathers, the 
greatest trotter the 
world ever saw, a horse 
with undaunted and in- 
comparable courage and 

George Ketcham a constitution and 

Owner of Cresceus physique of iron, faced 

the starter, and rolled 

off record miles on all 

sorts of tracks with the ease and precision of a veri- 
table racing-machine. 

Starting at Detroit about the middle of July, 
Creseceus raced almost continuously until January 4, 
when the final exhibition was given at Denison, Texas. 
Notwithstanding that he was repeatedly called on for 
his utmost effort, he finished his long and arduous 
campaign absolutely sound and in the best of health. 
Ile stood the knocking about of travel on the cars in 
the most philosophic manner, was as ready to eat as 
he was eager to race, and in many ways acted more 
like a human being than like a horse. 

Whether Cresceus was called upon to perform un- 
der the burning skies of midsummer or in the biting 
frosts of January. he could always be depended on to 
do his best. His last exhibition, at Denison, Texas, 
was in some respects the most remarkable of any in 
his tour. On that day, January 4, the thermometer 
stood at 28 degrees, or four degrees below freezing- 
point. So cold was it that Mr. Ketcham, his driver, 
frosted one of his fingers. Yet Cresceus turned the 
frozen half-mile track in 2.16, creditable time under 
the most favorable conditions and on a perfect course. 

Noteworthy as was Cresceus’s campaign, it is only 
a link in the history of this wonderful horse and 
his equally remarkable owner. When a colt, Cresceus 
was once as near to death’s door as any horse ever 
came and escaped. An injury in the stable was so 
serious that his owner left word with the trainer to 
have the colt destroyed. A lucky chance prevented 
carrying out Mr. Ketcham’s instructions at once, and 
the next morning Cresceus was found to be greatly 
improved, and the death sentence was_ revoked. 
Cresceus’s owner, when a young man, suffered poor 
health, and took to out-door exercise to save his life. 
in this way he began the career that has brought him 
fame and fortune. 

Mr. Ketcham is very proud of the fact that he was 
the owner of both the sire and dam of Cresceus, and 
that he broke and trained the horse, and has driven 
him in all his wonderful record-breaking performances. 
This is a record of itself, as unique in its way as any 
of Cresceus’s fast miles. Seldom is it allotted to any 
man to own both sire and 
dam of a great horse, to say 
nothing of training and driv- 





that paces Cresceus in all his trials against time, and 
who performed a similar service for the famous Star 
Pointer, the fastest pacing-horse that ever lived—and 
“ Boh ” Cresceus, Jr., the Boston terrier mascot. 

Cresceus travelled in a private express-car with 
his companions and the trainers. The car was, of 
course, specially fitted up for his comfort and safety, 
and in reality made a cozy little home. Cresceus is 
very intelligent, and has become so accustomed to the 
noise and excitement cf travel that he does not worry 
or fret in the least, and eats his oats just as content- 
edly when the train is roaring across country at sixty 
miles an hour as he does in the stable at home. Few 
horses stand a journey or retain their health and 
spirits so well as Cresceus. 

From the time that Cresceus first faced the starter 
at Detroit, in July, his 1901 tour was a succession of 
triumphs. At Detroit he 
easily vanquished Char- 


York, the great stallion defeated The Abbot, one of 
the fastest trotters that ever looked through a bridle, 
driven by the famous reinsman “ Ed.” Geers. Cresceus 
trotted the first heat in 2.0314, establishing a new 
race record. The second heat, in 2.061%, was slower 
because of a disastrous break by The Abbot, which 
caused him to be distanced. The Abbot being out of 
the race, Mr. Ketcham, after giving his horse a rest, 
sent him a third mile against the pace-maker in 2.05, 
making three heats in an average of less than 2.05. 
At Readville, Massachusetts, Cresceus, on August 
22, defeated Lord Derby and Charley Herr in 2.071/ 
and 2.06. Following this, he again tilted against time 
at Narragansett Park, August 30, his mile on that oc- 
casion in 2.95 being a splendid performance. 
The second meeting of The Abbot and Cresceus took 
place at Readville on September 21. Again the stallion 
demonstrated his supe- 
riority. This time, how- 





ley Herr in the free-for- 
all, trotting in 2.06% 
and 2.05. Thus, in his 
initial performance of 
the season, he broke the 
world’s trotting-race rec- 
ord of 2.05144, and was 
but one-quarter of a sec- 
ond behind the record of 
the fastest two consecu- 
tive heats ever trotted. 
This was a grand start, 
and was significant to 
horsemen. It was then 
freely predicted that the 
stallion would lower his 
own mark of 2.04, and 
there were many who 
even believed he had an 
excellent chance to set 
new figures for the mile. 

It was at Cleveland, 
however, that Cresceus 
accomplished the feat 
that startled the sporting 
world, and wrested from 
The Abbot, 2.03%, the 
title of trotting king. 
The Abbot’s record had 
been made the previous 
year at Terra Haute, 
Indiana, and, up to the 
time of Cresceus’s De- 
troit race, few horsemen 
believed it in danger, un- 








ever, he had a= much 
harder fight, and in one 
heat, the second, he was 
fairly beaten. The race 
was for the $20,000 Law- 
son purse. Neither horse 
was at his best, and the 
track was in wretched 
condition. A vast crowd, 
estimated at 12,000 per- 
sons, was present. Cres- 
ceus took the first heat 
in 2.10%. The Abbot got 
away in fine shape in the 
second, and, despite the 
utmost efforts of Cres- 
ceus and his driver, won 
easily in 2.081%. | The 
third and fourth heats 
and race went to the 
stallion after one of the 
hardest contests of the 
year. 

Having disposed of all 
his antagonists, and 
twice defeated The Ab- 
bot, Cresceus and _ his 
owner turned their atten- 
tion to further assaults 
on Father Time. At 
Philadelphia, on Septem- 
ber 26, on the Belmont 
track, Cresceus lowered 
the State record, and 
trotted in 2.04%. Suci 








less from The Abbot him- 
self. Therefore it was a 
great surprise. when the 
wires flashed the news 
over the country, on the 
evening of July 26, that 
Cresceus had trotted in 2.0234, clipping half a second 
from The Abbot’s figures. One week later, at Coluin- 
bus, the wonderful chestnut again’succéssfully assailed 
the scythe - bearer, and a mile.in 2.02%, was trotted. 
And there the record stands to the credit of the stout 
son of McGregor, and there it is likely to remain for 
some time to come. is 

With the scalp of Father Time dangling at his belt, 
and eager for his great $12,000 race against The 
Abbot at Brighton Beach, Cresceus journeyed East. 
After a somewhat disappointing performance at 
Poughkeepsie, in 2.0614, which, however, broke the 
track record, he was taken to the race-course by the 
sea, and prepared for his contest against the former 
record-holder. The history of that race is familiar 
to all. In the presence of the largest crowd that ever 
witnessed a trotting match in the vicinity of New 


*“*Bob”’ Cresceus, Jr. 
The Boston Terrier Mascot 


a performance would 
have been considered 
marvellous in any other 
trotter, but the public 
had come to look for 
great things when the To- 
ledo pair appeared. A week later, on the Pimlico track 
at Baltimore, Cresceus kept up his magnificent work. 
The air was cool and the day bright and sparkling. 
The grand stand and field were packed with the fash- 
ionable folk of the grand old Southern city, and thou- 
sands of others from the country roundabout. The in- 
field was crowded with tally - hos, brakes, and other 
equipages, and the gathering was pronounced one of 
the greatest ever seen at a horse-race in Maryland. 
The exhibition was enthusiastically applauded, Cres- 
ceus doing a nicely rated mile in 2.0514, breaking the 
track record by nearly six seconds. 

The Baltimore exhibition ended Cresceus’s Eastern 
tour, and he returned to his home for a brief rest be- 
fore starting on the conquest of the West. The re- 
ception at Toledo accorded Mr. Ketcham and his great 
horse was one of the notable events in the city’s his- 
tory. It seemed as if the cit- 
izens could not do enough in 
their honor. An enthusiastic 





ing him to world’s records. 

Cresceus comes of a stout 
trotting family. His sire, 
Robert MeGregor, was one of 
the best in his day, and when 
twelve years old was the peer 
of any trotting stallion in 
training. He was a grand- 
looking chestnut horse, much 
handsomer than Cresceus, but 
with the same _ indomitable 
courage and gameness. Dor- 
othy’s Mabel,, the dam of 
Cresceus, was the mother of 
two of the greatest perform- 
ers on the turf, but little in- 
ferior to Cresceus. While 
neither sire nor dam was rich 
in thoroughbred blood, both 
have shown that they possess 
in a remarkable degree the 
trait of throwing great race- 
horses. 

If Cresceus is a king, it is 
no less true that he travelled 
like a king, and had a king’s 
retinue. Over the greater 
part of his tour, particularly 
the Western trip, he was ac- 
companied by eight human be- 
ings and two four - footed 
friends. The party consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ketcham and 
their little daughter; Tim 
Murnan, the trainer and 
driver of Mike the Tramp; 
Ed. Mitchell, the groom; Pete 











throng of people met them at 
the station, and the passage 
of horse and owner to their 
home was a grand triumphal 
procession. On October 11, at 
the Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
Cresceus was exhibited, and 
trotted two heats. In the 
first he was hitched in the 
usual way, but in the second 
he was hooked to a wagon. 
Again the records fell. 
The Toledo track is a_half- 
mile, and the best record over 
such a track up to that time 
was 2.0934, which Cresceus 
succeeded in lowering a quar- 
ter of a second. An _ hour 
later he essayed to break the 
wagon record, on a half-mile 
track, of 2.131%. This he 
smashed decisively by trot- 
ting in 2.12, which, consider- 
ing his fast mile earlier in the 
day, was little short of mar- 
vellous. The entire cash re- 
ceipts of the day were turned 
over to charity, Mr. Ketcham 


vices of himself and Cresceus. 
Subsequently the citizens of 
Toledo tendered a banquet to 
Mr. Ketcham, gave him a 
whip, and accorded him the 
honors that Cresceus had won. 

A few days after this Cres- 
Sa ceus began his tour through 








Donnelly, the assistant groom, 
and two other assistants. In 
addition, there were Mike the 
Tramp —the running - horse 


Cresceus in one of his Sensational Tilts against Time 


Ketcham driving 


the West, starting from Co- 
lumbus, after an exhibition 
there in 2.0514, the first 


(Continued on page 345.) 


generously donating the ser- - 
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A faithful Likeness of Cresceus, with his Trainer and the Stable-boy 


Copyright, 1901, by Schreiber & Sons, Philadelpnia 
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Cresceus on the Kansas City Track 






THE CAMPAIGN OF A NOTABLE HORSE 











The 


11E Tammany man is a good fellow who 
joins the organization for business reasons; 
and if he succeeds in the organization it is 
because he peculiarly a good fellow. 
Virtue is more directly a condition of suc- 
in Tammany Hall than _ elsewhere, 
though it is true that the man virtuous in the Tam- 
many sense—i. ¢., a good fellow—may be the prince of 
corruptionists. 

The average Tammany man is full of charm, and is 
willing to commit any peccadillo to please his friends, 
who return in kind. What good fellow will be over- 
nice when it comes to doing a good turn? It is often 
inhuman to observe a moral principle when a kind 
diced may be done, and the Tammany man is nothing 
if not human. No one is more sympathetic with the 
average of human virtue and the average of human 
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A **Good Fellow’ for Business Reasons 


No one, except a thief, has a keener 
A notorious * heeler” said to me 


weakness than he. 
sense of gratitude. 
the other day: 

“Do you know, young fellow, what the worst crime 
on earth If a man puts his hand jn my pocket 
and steals my money I can forgive him, for it may do 
him good. He may invest the money, and become an 
honored member of the community. But the crime | 
cannot, will not, and never shall forgive, is ingrati- 
tude. That is the most inhuman, the most unsympa- 
thetic, of crimes.” 

“The real thing” in Tammany’s eyes is friendship. 
That is the great virtue, and that is why ingratitude 
is the blackest sin. ‘The common people believe this 
implicitly. and it is consequently true that Tammany 
is strong in the hearts of the people. It is often said 
that “the real thing” in New York is Tanimany Hall; 
and if we take this as meaning that the central prin- 
ciple of Tammany Hall is based on what is funda- 
mentally human, it is certainly correct, though not if 
all be based on corruption. 

Lord Bacon said, “ There is little friendship in the 
world, and least of Alf between equals; that which is, 
is hetween superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other.” Few of the great 
philosopher's sayings were, falser than this. There 
is so much friendship in New York that Tammany 
Hall is held together by it. It is held together by a 
systematic organization of the principle of friendship. 
The principle is worked out so completely that a man 
can make good business use of his generosity, for ev- 
ery favor he confers returns to him with interest. 
The unsympathetic people call this basic principle of 
Tammany Hall * the cohesive power of public plunder.” 
But this a superficial view, for the corruption 
comes in in the process of organization, not in the 


Is? 


is 


principle on which the organization is based. That 
basie principle is, be good, and you will prosper. No 


wonder, then, that, Lord Bacon notwithstanding, there 
is a great deal of friendship in the world. 

Indeed, a great system cannot be built upon a mere- 
ly hollow virtue. When we meet the Tammany man 
face to face we find a man who has an uncommonly 
large share of the natural good qualities of mankind. 
He is manly, straightforward, and kind, with a racy 
wit and a power of speech rare among the “ reform- 
ing” Politically, he is corrupt; personally, 
he is good—richly, humanly good. His sins are per- 
haps due somewhat to his environment; his virtues 
are certainly due to himself. The ideals in his com- 
munity—purely business ideals—tell him to “ get 
there” by any means in his power, and to do so he 
makes use of his chief virtue—organizes his talent for 
friendship. The‘line between honesty and dishonesty 
is uncertain, corruption is a subtle thing, and the only 
safe way to insure the honesty of the individual is to 
make the ideals of the community so unwavering that 
very little initiative is left to the individual. But the 
most unwavering ideal we find in American life is 
the ideal of “ getting there,” and a good man, born and 
bred in such an environment, unless he has strong 
character, will tend to make business use of his vir- 
tues. The Tammany man is a full-blooded and full- 
hearted man of no great moral strength, whose mor- 
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Tammany 


als are shaped by the practical ideals of the commu- 
nity. 

A young “ heeler,’ who claims to be very “ near” 
Tim Sullivan, is one of the most charming fellows of 
my acquaintanee. He is witty, hospitable, and de- 
lightfully spontaneous, and would not do a mean thing 
for the world. But he will boast by the hour of his 
“oraft.” He will exaggerate the number of votes 
he can swing for the “ big fellow,” and tell exultingly 
how much money he makes “on the side”; how much 
money he makes by obtaining protection for a frjend 


to sell liquor without a license, or to run a disorderly 


house. Once he was able through his “ pull” to get 
an indictment for homicide dismissed, and for this 


kind favor the aceused man, who, he said, was really 
guilty, made him a generous present of money. He 
is proud of his ability to get on in the world, whistles 
cheerfully, as sunny as the day, 
and treats all his friends as he 
goes “down the line.” By these 
friends he is greatly respected, 
particularly by his old father, 
who is not “in it,” and who has 
an exaggerated admiration for 
the boy who is “in it” so thor- 
oughly. ‘“ Charley is a very smart 
boy,” he will say—‘‘a very smart 
boy, and very good to the old man. 
Kvery now and then he comes into 
my store and says, ‘Dad! Here’s 
a V for you!’” Charley has a 
pretty young wife, who, like his 
father and his friends, is devoted 
to him. He does his friends many 
a good turn, helping them, as I 
have suggested, to break the law, 
on occasions, very good-naturedly. 
Of all these things—of his wife, 
of his friends, of his skill at pool, 
of his growing law _ practice— 
Charley is naively proud, but he 
is proudest of all of his “ graft,” 
and it is his ability in this direc- 
tion for which he is most admired 
by his family and friends. This 
being the case, he would need to 
be a very virtuous person indeed 
to be ashamed of it. 

In the eyes of this virtuous 
young man [| am at present a sin- 
ner, guilty of foul ingratitude; 
for, after he had introduced me to 
his friends and had been very 
hospitable, did I not basely fail to 
pull a certain wire he thought I 
controlled? He thought it was 
“up to me” to maneuvre an arti- 
cle into the papers which should cleverly advertise the 
business of a rich man who would appreciate the favor 
Charley was doing him. When I told him that would 
be bad business for me, he thought I was very selfish. 
It will take a lot of “ treating” and the exploitation 
of much temperamental good-nature before I can 
“square” myself with him. [I am also in bad odor 
with another dear friend of mine, an Italian editor, 
also a good fellow, and as interesting as my friend 
the heeler. He naively told me during the last muni- 
cipal campaign that there was a splendid opportunity 
for an Italian newspaper to make money this season 
in polities, and said that if I could induce Tim Sul- 
livan and his friends to “ put up” a thousand dollars 
he would run the paper as a Tammany organ, and 
give me half the spoils. When I told him that I had 
no influence with Mr. Sullivan, he thought I was 
indeed a sorry kind of a man. “ What’s the use of 
being an American?” he asked, contemptuously. 

\ fight for leadership in the ‘“ organization” is 
really a fight for friends, so that the “ best fellow,” 






as a rule, “ gets there.” A striking instance was the 
recent struggle fer the district leadership between 


’ 


“Pat” Divver and “Tom” Foley. Divver had been 
leader for years, and the mechanical power of the 
organization was exerted in his favor. His friends 
were in office, and to retain his position would normal- 
ly have been plain sailing. But he had failed, in a 
striking manner, te do his duty. Several years ago, 
the story runs, he went to Hot Springs, leaving sev- 
eral of his friends, who had been arrested for cheat- 
ing at the polls, to their fate. He was guilty of that 


blackest of sins, in- 
gratitude, of careless- 
ness in paying his debt 
to many a crook, or 
semi - crook, who had 
faithfully given him 
political support. <Ac- 


cordingly he became un- 
popular with what is 
called the “ younger 
element ” of Tammany 
Hall, which seems to 
mean the more radical- 


ly crooked, the more Aili NS 

businesslike element of el, ws 
that good - natured or- HEY Ww. 
ganization. So the : 


story goes, at any rate, 
and if it is not true, 
it is at least typical. 
It was for that reason, 
or for similar reasons, 
that Divver lost his 
power,which passed into 
the hands of Foley, a 
“better fellow,’ who 
stands by his friends, 
they say, through thick 
and thin. 

To stand by one’s 
friends, a general prin- 
ciple of ethies in Tam- 
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many, is the peculiar obligation of the district leader. 
If he is a good leader he works from morning to night 
for his friends, procures for them “ jobs,” lends them 
money, settles their quarrels, keeps them out of jail, 
or if they are unfortunate enough to be put in jail, 
helps them out as quickly as possible. His functions 
are as many and almost as paternal as those of a 
Jewish rabbi, who acts as the shepherd of an orthodox 
community. 

Every social means is taken to foster the sentiment 
of friendship and gratitude in the rank and file. The 
“cohesive power of public plunder ” is an unkind and 
unjust phrase, because it expresses only half the truth. 
The beefsteak suppers, chowder parties, picnics, and 
balls so lavishly provided for the entertainment of 
the people, intended as they are to strengthen the 
political organization, are yet a spontaneous mani- 
festation of social good-will. 

This general spirit of kindness, friendliness, and 
gratitude is no less real than if it were not part and 
parcel of a business system. We know that cor- 
ruption and sentimentality often go hand in hand; 
that hardness and feeling are often curiously allied. 
Nothing is more characteristic of a hard-dealing busi- 
ness man than uncommon softness towards his fam- 
ily and friends. I have often been struck with the 
false, exaggerated sentimentality in personal ways of 
men who put out a very tough front indeed to the 
world. 

Talk with any eloquent “tough” you meet on the 
30wery, and you will find that the dear old ob- 
jects of virtue are the things nearest his heart. In 
almost any low music- hall sentimental songs about 
self-sacrifice, love, mother, and home are almost the 
rule. In one of these places I heard a song telling of 
how a young man appealed to the judge to have merey 
on an old woman convicted of theft. ‘“ For,” the song 
went, “the pris’ner is the mother of the girl I love.” 
I heard a dispute the other day on the Bowery be- 
tween two representatives of the rank and file of Tam- 
many Hall. After one of them had frankly admitted 
that he would accept a dollar to be “ right ” on elec- 
tion day, they entered into a discussion as to whether 
General Lee was morally justified in leaving the United 
States army to fight with the Confederates. The man 
who was quite willing to sell his vote maintained that 
Lee could not have done otherwise in justice to his 
mother, whom he consulted before he took the step. 
“* Mother,’ he said, ‘where shall I fight, with the 
North or with the South?’ ‘Me boy,’ she said, ‘ you 
live in Richmond, fight in Richmond.’” That tale 
quite overcame the other disputant, for who could de- 
fend filial ingratitude? 

As a matter of fact, the Tammany man is as good 
as the ideals of the community permit, and the at- 
tacks made upon his personal character are often 
intolerant and unjust, although, of course, these at- 
tacks are necessary, and do good in just the way that 
is needed—that is, in raising the ideals of the com- 
munity, in educating the public to demand greater 
sensitiveness in matters of business and_ political 
morality. Good-natured Tammany men are more apt 
to feel the personal injustice than the public neces- 
sity cf the periodic reform movements. After the last 
election a Tammany captain of an election district 
pointed out, with tears in his eyes, what seemed to 
him the enormity of the situation. 

“ They’ve hounded us like h »” he said, “ and what 
for? Because we do a lot of dirty work for the city, 
work you couldn’t get the reformers to do more than 
once in twenty years. They stick to their own busi- 
ness, where their graft is bigger, and let the common 
people rule the town, and when the common people 
try to get a little graft, these rich reformers, whose 
graft is a hundred times bigger than ours, begin to 
holler. I call that mean,—don’t you?” ; 

Tammany Hall has no moral right to rule; it does 
untold evil to the community; but it does, too, an 
immense amount of charity work, and fosters an im- 
mense amount of geniality and relative comfort among 
the poor. For that reason Tammany Hall, or similar 
organizations, in spite of the great wholesale evil for 
which they are responsible, will continue to be pow- 
erful, until a time when the reformers who repre- 
sent the “ sweetness and light ” of the community will 
be as unwearied in a continued effort to do good in 
detail—to many, very many, individuals—as they are 
now occasionally vigorous in trying to stamp out a 
wholesale evil. 





‘“There is so much Friendship in New York that Tammany Hail is held 


together by It” 
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